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T is preſumed that the preſent Publication will be 
thought one of the moſt important Documents (to 
uſe a Phraſe of the Corps Diplomatique) that has ap- 
peared ſince the Year 1760, eſpecially by that Set of 
Men who are Friends to linited Monarchy, and who have 
therefore fince that ra been called Republicans by the 
Court and its well- inſtructed ſtanding Army of hackney 
Writers. It is thought alſo, that when a certain Paper, 
which was written by the late Lord Bolingbroke, for the 
Uſe of the late Prince of Wales, appears, there will be 
found a perfect Conſiſtency in the Meaſures of the laſt 
twenty Vears; and that the Manuſcript alluded to, and 
the Speech here publiſhed, will be thought a proper Pro- 
logue and Epilogue to the Drama, (for as it partakes of 
all three, I will not call it either Tragedy, Comedy, or 
Farce) which, during that Period, has been uniformly 
e fark on a certain Stage. 


Sue Ns orefent on the Day this Speech was de- 
livered, knowing. whoſe Miniſter the Orator was, and 
whoſe Authority he had, cried out almoſt involuntarily | 
this is ulis Mas rzR's Syzzcn.” Had they had Time 
for Reflection, they would have given it even a more 
conſequential Title; they would have called it HIS 
MasTtr's Tazre-Taik,” 


rr 7) 574 eee. 


A DVE RT IS E M EN T 


HIS Speech was not taken down in Short=Hand; 

it is not therefore pretended that it is a faithfill 
Copy of every identical Word that was delivered by Mr. 
Smelt in every Sentence; but as: it was put together 
from the Notes taken by ſeveral: Oekddenien prefint, and 
as theſe Notes were put into the Hands of the Editor, 
who can himſelf boaſt a tolerably good. Memory, and 
who beſides conſulted other Perſons then preſent con- 
cerning the due Arrangement of its Parts, the Public 
may rely upon its Authenticity: in Point of Argument 
and of Sentiment, as much as they may on that of any 
Speech in Parliament that is not immediately publiſhed 
under the Author's own Inſpection; and it is preſumed 
that they will accordingly rely upon it till its Inaccu- 
racy ſhall be proved by another Edition fo authenticat- 
ed. The Petition of the County of Vork, which was 
the Subject of the Debate in which. Mr. Smelt delivered 
the following Speech, has been ſo be adopted 


ready acquainted with its 5 5 for this Reaſon 
we farbear to print it have, b ed te 
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LEONARD SMELT, Egg. 


8 1 R. 


Waited in Eipechtien that ſome Perſon of better Abilities 
and greater Weight than myſelf would make it unneceſſar 

for me to trouble you with my Sentiments on the Subject of this 
Day's Conſideration ; but as ſeveral Arguments occur to me that 
have not been urged by any other Gentleman, I hold it my Duty 
to come forward and deliver them; but having never before the 
preſent Occaſion ſpoken in Public, I am under a Neceſſity of re- 
queſting not only your Indulgence, but that, by a cloſe Atten- 
tion to my Argument, you will yourſelves aſſiſt me to draw the 
Inferences which I cannot make ſufficiently obvious, and-that ſuch 
a Defe& of Arrangement, as is natural to Inexperience, may not 
be allowed to take any Thing 9 the real and genuine Y alue 
of what I have to offer. 


- 


Having received, Sir, a circular Letter, ſigned by many Names 


for whom I entertain the utmoſt Reſpect, for ſome of them a par- 


ticular Friendſhip, I concluded that the Buſineſs for which they 
had-thought proper to call the County together muſt have been 
of the higheſt Conſequence, and that as the Diſtreſſes of the 
Country were held forth as the Subject for Deliberation, ſuch Mea- 


A ſures 


: 
. 
' 
| 
: 


+ #43 


ſures only would be propoſed as might tend to promote the common 
Cauſe, and unite the Minds of Men in the Defence of their Coun- 
try; zealous therefore, Sir, to give my Concurrence to Meaſures 
of this ſalutary Nature, I at once determined to attend; but how 
am I now mortified to find that, inſtead of contributing to the 
Support of Government, the avowed End of the preſent Meeting 
is to divide its Strength, for, to my Apprehenfion, the Object of 
the Petition ſeems to be to control the Influence of the Crown; to 
prevent the. Sovereign from diſpoſing. of that Revenue which has 
been granted to him by Parliament; a Meaſure from which, Sir, if 


carried into Execution, I know not what dreadful Conſequences to- 
apprehend, but too. clearly foreſee that Its ruinous Effects will be- 
felt by the lateſt Poſterity., 1 


As there are ſome Circumſtances of my Life that, to thoſe: 
who know me, may ſeem to ſtand in Oppoſition to the Power I. 
this Day vindicate to the Crown, 1 hope I may be indulged: with 
Permiſſion to reconcile them with the Opinions I now deliver, | 
and, by a brief Detail of my own Hiſtory, to ſhew that in my 
paſt Conduct, and in my Judgment on the preſent Occaſion, I am 
perfectly and entirely confiſtent with mpfelf. . 

Ata very early Period of *my Life, Sir, I Ry into a 5 
and while engaged in it, which was for the Space of nineteen 
Yeats, I truſt that J may, without Arrogance, affirm that I dili- 
gently ſtudied and faithfully diſcharged the Duties of my Station: 
The Services to which I was appointed. indeed were not of the 
moſt arduous Nature. Germany, in the War before the laſt, Was 
my firſt Scene of Action. One Year I ſerved in Newfoundland; | 
but prior to my going thither, in Conſequence of an Tlneſs that 


3d 1 had 


This can only be allowed to Mr. Smelt When he wal Have Lap {hdr the 
Strength of Government conſiſts in the unconſtitutional Tafluende of che Con, and 
that the Peculiarity of that Manner in which the national Purſe is intruſted to the 
Houſe of Commons, conſiſts in a Defect of Power to inquire into and cbrrect the 
gofs Abuſes in the Expenditure of Public moneys dc. der. as f pecified i in the Petition. 
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0 
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had grown up with me from my Youth, and which had now 
greatly . increaſed, I judged myſelf unfit for the Office I then 
held, as it rendered me every Day liable at a Moment's Warning 
to be ſent out of the Kingdom. I accordingly applied to Lord 
Ligonier for Leave to reſign, and this I obtained, but at the ſame 
Time with it received from his Lordſhip Advice to continue 
in my Profeſſion; his Lordſhip, by a Writing under his Hand, 
ſignifying that, notwithſtanding the Exigencies of the Times, and 
that the Nation was then engaged in a W ar, I might, in Caſe I 
ſhould be ordered out of the Kingdom, retire then with Honour. 

The Per miſſion was alſo accompanied with an Offer of a Compen- 
ſation for my paſt Services, and for the Profits which, upon Retig- 
nation, I muſt neceſſarily forego : But as I had never, during the 
Time of holding my Office, availed myſelf of one fingle Sixpence 
more than my Pay, ſo, as my Inability to continue in it did not 
proceed ſrom Service, but from a chronic Diſorder, I refuſed a 
Penſion to which I did not eſteem myſelf intitled. Subſequent 
however, Sir, to the Time when J had obtained Leave to retire, I 
was again called upon to act in my Capacity as an Engineer. 

While in my Bed, and at the Dead of Night, an Expreſs arrived 
to inform me of the Neceſſity of immediately attending at Ply- 
mouth. I ſtill conſidered Obedience to a Call of this Nature as 
a Duty, and can with Truth declare, that within the Hour I Was 
in the Poſt-Chaiſe in order to repair thither. What the melan- 
choly Poſture of that important Harbour was, and what the State 
of the Navy itſelf, I cannot take upon me to deſcribe; it was de- 
fenceleſs; it was in a State of Ruin and Decay. To the utmoſt 
of my Power, Sir, I exerted myſelf, obtained ſuch Information as 
was neceſſary, reported to Miniſtry the Weakneſs of Plymouth, 

and, in Conſequence of my Report, it was fortified. Some Time 
after this, Sir, while I bore that honourable Diſmiſſion, which J 
have already mentioned, in my Pocket, I received a Call of ano- 
ther Nature; but I thought not fit to avail myſelf then of the 
Liberty that Paper afforded me, and accordingly, without Heſita- 
tion, embarked for Newfoundland, whence, having firſt diſcharged 


A 2 the 


1 
the Office to which I was appointed on that Station, I returned 


to England, and U laid down a Commiliion: I could no 
longer hold with Eject. 25 | 


In my State of Retirement, of which this City was the Scene, 
diſengaged from Buſineſs, and not habituated to Idleneſs, T was 
obliged to look out for Employment, and tho' my humble Situa- 
tion afforded me then no Proſpect of ever being an extenſively 
ſerviceable Member of Society, the Love I bore to my Country, 
the Love I then, Sir, bore.to my Country, and which {till glows 
here, determined the Choice .of my Purſuits; and accordingly 
the Time which was now at my own Diſpoſal, I entirely dedi- 
cated to the Study of our Conſtitution, and other National Ob- 
jects. While thus fituated, and thus occupied, I received a Cal 
to a Duty the © moſt important that it is pn to.confide in a 


Subject: 


b We have only Need to remark on this Paragraph, that the Orator declares all 
Penfions, by Way of Reward for paſt Services, ought to be refuſed, unleſs the Per- 
ſon, to whom the Offer is made, be fully convinced that his Services had merited 
the intended Recompence. A laudable Opinion ! which, if all Subjects, as well as 
all Kings, could do no Wrong, would. undoubtedly become [univerſal : But as Kin 
can do no Wrong, no King, in propria perſona, will ever make an Offer which it can 
be right to refuſe; for as Acceptance is the Ratification, of a Gift, and as the Offer can 
proceed only from a right Motive, a Refuſal amounts to a Controul upon the Rayal 
Rectitude of Action; a criminal and iniquitous Reſtraint upon the 2well- directed Mu- 
nificence of the King. To this;Pofition Mr. Smelt muſt accede, and ſo confeſs that 
he has himſelf impeded the Operations of the Crown; or he muſt ſubmit to be told 
that his Act has contradicted, his Aſſertion, and proved that even he entertains an 
Opinion that a King, in the Conduct of his Revenues, may poſſibly do a little Wrong 
and conſequently that -it may not be leſs conſonant with Propriety for the People, 
in Behalf of their Liberties, -to check the unconſtitutional Influence of the Crown, 
than for our Orator, 4 in Behalf of his own Opinion that he was undeſerving of any Re- 
ward, to check the Munificence of his diſtinguiſhing Maſter in his own particular 
Inſtance, O 


e This Epithet, “* moſt important,“ may ſeem, at firſt Sight, ſomewhat improper in 
a Sub-Governor's Mouth. The late Lord Holdernefle, as Governor of the Frince, 


might be conceived to hold that mo/? important Office, The Orator, however, is here 
perfectly 


31 
Subject: I felt its whole Importance, and however unequal to i 
high a Truſt; I can ſafely affirm that I ſpared no Pains to diſcharge 
it with Aſſiduity and Fidelity; and therefore, Sir, while in Em- 
ployment, I was well pleaſed to receive the Wages of my faith- 
ful, tho' inadequate, Services. From a Senſe, however, of my 
own Inability to diſcharge the arduous Duties of my Station as I 
ought to do, I deſired and obtained Leave to withdraw from my At- 
Ne Sg upon the Princes, and earneſtly wiſhed the Part in hls 
Education which had been aſſigned to me were committed to 
ſome more competent Inſtructor. Upon my Reſignation an Offer 
Was made to me po an Annuity, to continue during the Remainder 
of my, Life; but I had formed a.Refolution, before I had even 
engaged in my Office, never to accept of any Reward of this 
Nature, unleſs my Attendance upon the Princes ſhould continue 
till the full Accompliſhment of their Education; and therefore, 
Tho“ preſſed in the moſt gracious Manner, I declined to receive 
the Offer that had been ſo condeſcendingly made. I had reſigned 
my Office before its End was accompliſhed, and therefore, ad- 
hering to my Reſolution, I did not, I could not, accept of any 
Reward for Services that 1 had diſcontinued of my own Accord. 
TI once more returned to my own natural Oblcurity ; but here J 
Was not permitted long t to remain; for 1 Was again drawn hence 
by the Commands of my molt. gracious Maſter ;! he held in Re- 
membrance the. Zeal: with which I had endeavoured to ſerve 
him, and to the Solicitations of his pure Benevolence I now no 
longer made Reſiſtance. Whether the annual Payment that is 
made to me be. within, the Deſcription of .Penſions, I do not 
know. People may, perhaps, look on me as a Penſioner, but 
the Stipend which T receive is not upon the Penſion-Liſt; it is 
paid from the Priyy-Purſe of my benevaſent Maſter ; but I am 


7 | 1 hence- 


v I 


perleclly en af not + Wit hrmfelf, yet with the real Idea of true Engliſh Policy; 
for as he took the Office profeſſedly to put his Principal's Plan of E ducation into Ex- 
-ecution, he was therefore in Paſſeſfion of the executive Power, and might think him- 
ſelf, on Whig: Principles, (if ever he had any ſuch) to Ne been the Szul of the 
Heir Apparent's Education. 0 


LEG 


LI 


henceforward indifferent to whatever Conſtruction may be put 
upon it, for from this Moment I ſhall ceaſe to receiye it 11 nt 
it back —and now, Sir, Jam an nnn — A fi, 


In this Sentence, when the Egatiſt is about to make his Exit, and his gracious 
Maſter is about to make his Entrance, let us draw together what he has ſaid concern- 
ing himſelf. We ſee him ſolicited a third Time to accept of a Something, which, 
coming from the pure Benevolence of his gracious Mafter, he no longer retained! the 
Heart to refuſe. It was an annual Payment, which, I ſuppoſe,. in our Oratrs Vo- 
cabulary, is different from an Annuity, as be had refuſed an Offer of that Denomina- 
tion before ; but whether it differs from a Penſion he is not quite fo clearly informed. 
He knows, however, that it is not on the Penfion-Lift, and that it comes out of the 
Privy Purſe. But other People may call it a Penſion, and, ' therefore, 1 
may call it fo, he reſigns it, and why ? for the Self · ſatis faction of calling bimſeſf be- 
fore a great Aﬀembly of independent Men, an indepamlent Aan alſo. And ve, 
from all this, what are the Inferences that are naturally to be drawyg ?. 

Firſt, While he held his annual Payment, he could not hold himſelf independent 
for, if he could, why reſign it? It is an il] Compliment, ſurely, to a gracious Prince, 
who wiſhes to lay no Reſtraint on thoſe more particularly about his Perſon, to 'throw 
his pure Benevolence in his Teeth, and to ſay that he cannat call himſelf nt 
till he has got rid of it. 

But, ſecondly, he reſigns it, leſt the People may look upon kim as 4 Penfioner ; thus 
clearly ſhewing that he conſiders the Opinion of the People of more Cenſbejoeneée to 
him than that of his gracious Maſter, and holds in higher Eſtimation that People who 
can do no Right, than that King who “ can do no Wrong ;” for the former Do- 
ſeription is ſurely as applicable to a People, among whom chere! is not t one Patriot, as 
the latter is to the Monopolizer of all Patriotiſm. 

Unqueſtionably theſe Inferences are fairly drawn. But after all, is Mr. Smelt now, 
or can he ever be, the Man he wiſhes to be thought? Is it not well known that before 
he took Poſſeſſion of his annual Stipend, he accepted of two full Years Salary for the 
Office of Sub-Governor, when, during that Time, he was employed in building a 
new Houſe in the Country, and Colonel Hotham was employed in exceuting and 
receiving the Emoluments of the Office? This he accepted of, I ſay; not as a Pen- 
fion, but as Arrears due to him from a Place, the Functions of which he neither dig 
nor could diſcharge, having, as he ſays himſelf, reſigned it from a Conſciouſneſs of 
his Inability. But whether the Public paid this Sum, or it came out of the Privy 
Purſe, or even out of his Majeſty's Hereditary Poſſeſſions in Hanover, all I inſiſt on is, 
that it was paid, with Intereſt into the Bargain, under the Article of Travelling Ex- 
pences. And now let me ſee the Man who, either from a King or a Commoner;, 
accepts of the Sum of 25001. at one Payment, for nothing performed but: Cc A Journey 
to London,” and who can then call himfelf by the Hongurable Title of “ an Indepen- 
dent Man,” and I will give him another Appellation, Aud call him, like bis Brother 


Traveller, © Sir Francis Wronghead.“ „ 344038 2 


by 


1 2 J 
From what J have now related concerning my own Conduct, it 
will not be difficult to colle& my Sentiments concerning Penſions, 
I am, notwithſtanding, an Enemy to the Petition, a Petition that 
would take from the King the Liberty to judge of his own Bene- 
valence, and ſubje& the Sovereign to the Guardianſhip of Par- 
liament: But this is the immediate End of the preſent Petition; 
which, as it calls upon the Houſe of Commons to enquire into 
the Expenditure of Public Money; to ſet Bounds to the Muni- 
ficence, and limit the Diſcretion of the Head of our State in the © 
Appointment and rewarding of his own Servants; calls upon one 
Branch of our Legiſlature unconſtitutionally and illegally to in- 
terfere with the Operations of another. But the Petition goes 
farther, and in direct Terms requires of the Houſe of Commons 
to check the Influence of the Crown. To what I have already 
B 2 ſaid 


The Petition does not, in the moſt diſtant Manner, interfere with the King's Power 
of appointing his own Servants, When ill choſen, the Puniſhment falls on the Ser- 
vants; when well choſen, he reaps all the Honour of their Actions; and on the Choice 
of his Servants does much of a King's Reputation depend. I find, in an old Author, 
te that Queen Elizabeth was the choiceſt Artiſt in King-Craft that eyer handled a Scep- 
tre, and that ſhe went far beyond all her Anceſtors in adapting to her Service the m/? 
proper Tooles, in whoſe fitteſt Application ſhe was ſeldome miſtaken : The only Cauſe can 
be given why ſhe ſo rarely changed her ſecret Council, eſpecially thoſe ſhe made privy 
to any of her loft Reſults.” Had this Author been now alive, he muſt have allowed 
that ſhe has at leaſt been equalled by one of her Succeſſors, a choice Artiſt in King-Craft, 
unrivalled in the Choice of his Tools, and equally famous for not changing the ſecret 


Council privy to his laſt Reſults. 


This, and many other Parts of the above Oration, accord very much with the Sen- 
timents of King James T. as delivered in his celebrated Speech in the Star-Chamber, 
which, with moſt other of that learned Monarch's Works, no Doubt our Orator has 
ſtudied with much Attention. As for Example then—the King, addrefling himſelf to 
the Judges, opens his Royal Mind in the following Terms: Now, having ſpoken 
of your Office in general, I come next to the Limits wherein you are to bound your- 
ſelves ; incroach not upon the Prerogative of the Crawn : If there falls out any Queſtion 
that concerns my Prerogative or Myſterie of State, deal not with it, till you have con- 
ſulted with the King—for they are tranſcendent Matters. Fhat which concerns the 
Myfterie of the King's Power is not lawful to be diſputed ; for that is to wade into the 
Weakneſs of Princes, and to take away the my/tical Reverence that belongs to them 
that fit on the Throne of God, — As for the abſolute Prerogative of the Crown, ” Sr ko 


a 
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. 7 
ſaid concerning the Ilegality of ſuch an Attempt, I will now add, 
as a Reaſon for not deſiring fuch a Procedure from that Houſe, 
that the Influence of the Crown is not by any Means what it is 
ſtated, exorbitant; on the contrary, it requires to be increaſed ; 
the Influence of the King, Sir, 1s too little; his Hands want 


great! y 


Subject for the a of a Lawyer, r is it lawful to be diſputed. It is Atheiſm and 
Blaſphemy to diſpute what God can do; ſo it is Preſumptivn and high Contempt in a 
Subject to diſpute what a King can a, or ſay that a King cannot do this or that; but reſt 
ye in that which is the King' s revealed Will in the Law.” And again, addrefing him- 
ſelf to his Auditory, he ſays, In your Pleas pieſume not to meddle with Things 
againſt the King's Preragatiue or 4Honaur.—vSone, Gentlemen of late have been too 


bold this wayes; if you! uſe it, the Judge will punis vou and if they ſuffer it, I auf 
puniſh both them and you.” 


How truly are theſe Royal. and · Kingly Sentb bene after our Orator's own. Heart! | 
D 


This Expreſſion of ſtrengthening the King's Hands, in order that he may curb 
not only licentious Tongues, but licentious Pens, has led the more early Commenta- 
tors to think that our Orator wiſhed to reſtr in the Liberty of the Preſs. But here 
they hallucinated groſsly. His Meaning is infinitely more ſage, as well as more prac- 
ticable ; he wiſhes to have, the Privy, Purſe ſo much increaſed that it may buy off every 
Libeller, whether he talks in the Street, or ſcribbles in the Garret, with a Penſion.; 
and this in perfect Conformity with the Councils adopted at the Commencement of the. 
preſent Reign, when all the, Wretches, and many they were, who had libelled the 
King's good Grandfather, were thus won over to {ing the Praiſes of the beſt of Kings. 
Of this the Penſions beſtowed on Smollet, Mallet alias Malloch, Johnſon, M Pher- 
ſon, Shebbeare, Paul Whitehead, and many others, are undoubted Proofs; and 
were it worth while, one might trace them down to the Author of THE ALarm, 
or to the preſent Penſioner who writes the Morning Poſt, and who at firſt wrote as ſtrenu- 
oully againſt the Government as he-then did, and ſtill continues to do, againſt the Cha- 
racers and Peace of private Individuals. By this Means Government re/tored Tranquillity' 
to the craving Stomachs of theſe Scribblers z and, .while it granted a Subliſtence, ſtill 


ſecuring their Dependence by rendering the Grant diſcretionary ; and thus holding 


out, that every Dinner ſhould depend on their good Behaviour, took an effectual 
Method to enforce Reſpect. Experience has teſtified that this Meaſure, fo far as it 
has been carried, has had its deſired Effect. There was no Man, let him have been 
ever ſo ſtrong a Facabite before, but on receiving this Bounty of his gracious Maſter, 
was inſtantaneouſly metamorphoſed. into a King's-Friend. What Pity then that a Fund 
for this neceſſary Purpoſe ſhould ever fail, or that Bounds ſhould'be ſet to the Royal 

Munificence, at a Time, when, according to our Orator, the Number of Libellers 
of every Species and Denomination, appears to be without any Bounds whatever. Mr. 
Lden, thanks to that *Liberality of Sentiment with which he has endeavoured to 


im prove 
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want 8 to be ſtrengthened ; for, good God, Sir! he is unable 
now to curb that Licentiouſneſs with which he is every Day 
talked of in every Company, and in every Street. He is unable 
to put to Silence the numerous Libels with which he is daily in- 
ſalted. He cannot *even reſtrain the Inſertion of a Paragraph in 


© 90 an 


improve the Art of drawing FOI out of the Pothets' of the People has bpench ſuch 
inexhauſtible Sources of Wealth, that I ſee no Reaſon why every Libelling Garret- 
teer, and every Spendthrift Nobleman may not, by diſcretionary Penſions, be kept in 
good Humour, and placed in ſuch an advantageous Point of Obſervation, as to behold 


the King, with a frengthened Hand, put aſide the Clouds, and diſpel the Darkneſs: 


that has on every Side involved our political Horizon. * « The Yorkſhire . ole hes. 


Mr. smelt here falls ſhort of Lord Strafford's Demand in Behalf of King Chills 
the Firſt, and would attenuate, by extending to the whole Hand, what the Earl would, 
in a more condenſed Form, have lodged in a very (mall Portion of it: For Lord 
Strafford deſired to veſt only in the little Finger of the King, the entire Strength of the 
Lots of the Law. Mr. Smelt then muſt be allowed the more reaſonable Man. & 


-Lord Bolingbroke, in the Dedication. of his Diſſertation on Parties, obſerves, * It 
never happens that there is a Man of whom all ſpeak well, as it rarely, very rarely, 
happens that there is a Man of whom all ſpeak ill, except thoſe who are hired te 
ſpeak well.” On the preſent Occaſion we may take the Liberty of varying the latter | 


Part of, the Sentence, and boldly enough pronounce with Reference to our Orator, 
that * it ſtill more rarely Pa there is a Man of whom none ſpeak / ill as thoſe. 


who are bired to ſpeak well.” 0 


* An Author, who has lately publiſhed his Tour cad a Part of Europe, and | 
who ſeems to have reflected on the different Modes of Government, and their Influence 
on the Manners of the' People, with a confiderable Degree of Attention, ſays, T 
ſhould be heartily ſorry to ſce any Reſtrictions on the Liberty of the Preſs. I am every 
Day more convinced that its unreſtrained ProduQtions, the licentious News Papers 
themſelves not excepted, have conveyed to every Corner of Great-Britain ſuch a Re- 
gard for the Conſtitution, ſuch a Senſe of the Rights of the Subject, as never were ſs 
univerſally diffuſed over any other Nation.” Again What are the frivolous Diſ- 
orders arifing from this Freedom, when compared with the gloomy Regularity produced! 
by Deſpotiſm, where Men are afraid to ſpeak their Sentiments on the moſt common 
Occurrences, ſuſpicious. of cheriſhing Government Spies in their own Houſhold Ser- 
vants, and diſtruſtful of their own Relations and moſt intimate Companions ?=No 
Confuſion, in my Mind, can be more terrible than the ſtern diſciplined Regularity , 
and vaunted Police of arbitrary Governments, where every Heart is depreſſed with | 
Fear, where Mankind dare not aſſume their natural Characters, and where the human 
Mind, always in Shackles, ſhrinks-from every generous Effort.“ — How widely diffe- 
rent ate the Opinions of this Gentleman from thoſe of our Orator But the latter, it 


is 


an ordinary News Paper. And yet, while he is thus cireumſeribed, 
what Meaſures are we about to adopt? Such as, ſhall inveſt: him 
with Power to reſtore Tranquillity, and to enforce Reſpect? No, 
Sir, but the very reverſe. The Meaſures propoſed to this Meeting; 
tend only to the Introduction of Anarchy and Confuſion; to re- 
duce the Idea of Authority, and to draw from before the Crown 


that Veil with which the Wiſdom of the Conſtitution has ſur-- 


rounded: it ; that ſacred Veil behind which the vulgar Eye ſhould: 
never be permitted to penetrate, and which only the greateſt and: 
moſt important Occaſions ſhould ever remove from before the 
Splendours of Majeſty. Unſeen, and withdrawn from Infſpettion,. 


the Condition of Royalty ſhould. admit no Suppoſition of human 


Weakneſs; and, tho! the Crown may devolve, it. ſhould. ſecretly: 
devolve, its uninterrupted. Operations ſhould exempt the Royal. 
Perſon even from the Idea of Mortality; the Utility, the Neceſſity, 
of Support and Reſpect to that Character, whoſe uncontrolled Ex- 
ertions alone give Vigour and Efficacy to the Operations of the- 
8 ſhould. exempt it from the PORENY of * Errour,, and con 


ſequently 


is preſumed; having never been abroad, except in a Military Capacity, may not have- 
been Witneſs to the Calamities here complained of. 


1 T have been many Days turning over all our Hiſtories, nay, have even conſulted 
all my Brother Commentators,. antieat: as well, as modern, to diſcover. what this 
SACRED VE1L, ſo much inſiſted on, might be; but to no Effect, till ſtumbling oman 
obſolete Book, wrote above an hundred Years ago, I found a myſterious Account of 
a ſomething that poſſibly may be what the Orator alludes to. My Author ſays, that, 
« from the Pulpit came all our future Miſeries, God not being ſerved there as he ought. 
The Court Sermons. informing his Majeſty (King James I.) be might, as Chrift's Vice- 
gerent, command all; and that the People, if they denied him Suppliment, or inquired: 


After the Diſpoſure of it, were preſumptious Prefers into the ſacred Ari of the State.” T. 


's. The unanimous Voice of Parliament. brought and confirmed a Charge againſt 
Richard II. conſiſting of thirty-two Articles, in which he is declared to have been 
guilty of the following Offences: Murder, Extortion, and illegal Confiſcation of the 
Goods of his Subjects; changing the Rolls of Parliament, and erazing Records; Diſ- 
couragement of good, and Attention to evil, Counſellors; illegal Commitment to 
Priſon, and Baniſhment of his Subjects; Compulſion of the Judges to give Opinions 
favourable to his Views, but which they did not entertain. Perjury; Aſſertion of his 
Power to make, revoke, and diſpenſe wit Law; Craft, Frand, Deceir, and Malice; 
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{quently from every Effort like that in which we are now en- 
gaged, to contract the Power, and abridge the Influence of the 
King. Let Royalty be diveſted of Power and Influence, and what 
then remains ? It is no longer the Hand, the Heart, the Nerve, the 
Vigaur, and the Energy, of the State; deprived of Life, it is but 
the: Skeleton of itſelf, Not ſuch as ours on this Day, Sir, was the 
Senſe of our Forefathers at the important Ara of the Revolution. 
They Side fed then the Royal Perſbn as the Law had. Iu 

them 


the unfzithfuk Breach of. his Word and written Engagements, informuch that no Nan 
could confide in him, to the Scandal of his own Perſon and that 8f the Kingdom; 3 
falſe Shews of Love, and chearful Signs of Peace to thoſe he was about to ruin; 


unlawfully compelling Sheriffs to ſwear that they would arreſt and commit to Priſon, 


all Perſons whom they ſhould know lin 2 5 * 4 $ A ac q 
« > 


wo ſpeak } 1; 07 he J to the Diſgrace or Scandal ofthe King's Perſon ;. which Prac- 


tice might lead to the Deſtruction of many of his Subjects; and this is farther charged: 
as done by the King for the Purpoſe of veſting in himſelf an arbitrary Power. Dif- 
ſipation of the Goods and Poſſeſſions of the Crown, inſomuch, that, whereas the 
Kings of England uſed to live upon the Revenues of the Kingdom and Patrimony of 
the Crown, without Oppreſſion of the People, the fame King (Richard II.) during 
His whole Time, gave the greateſt Part of his Revenues to unworthy Perſons, and 
impoſed Burdens upon his Subjects, as it were every Year, by which he exceſſively 
oppreſſed his People, and impoveriſhed his Kingdom, not employing thoſe Goods to- 
the Advantage of the Nation; but. prodigally waſting them in Oftentation, Pomp, 
and Glory, owing great Sums for Victuals and _ en of his Houſe, tho“ 


whe Babs were greater — me pt: 2 and moreover, it is ob- 


jected, that by Bribes and Favours he indueed many ebe returned to Parliament, 
to conſent to Things prejudicial to the Kingdom and grievous to the People, and 
eſpecially. by granting tb him certain Subſidies too much oppreſſing the People. 
Some Years before, Charges of a ſimilar Nature, but not fo copious, were brought 
and confirmed by Parliament againſt King Edward IL and to their Authority he 
added the Weight of his own. Confeſſion, that * had been criminal and unfit to- 
vern. 
One of the firſt Statutes enacted bh Henry vn. was for the Attainder of his | im- 

mediate Predeceſſour, King Richard III. whom the Lat has therefore not conſidered 
as exempt from Errour. Theſe Inſtances (though many more occur in our hiſtory) 
are ſufficient till we come to-the Time of the Revolution, the Tons of. which 
are reſerved for a Note on a ſubſequent” Paſſage. 

And now if any Man ſhall, after this, affirm, that the Cont Law has always 
ſuppoſed. the Lmpeccability of the King: I anſwer, That theſe Statutes ſubvert his 


Aſſertion. 


2 1 
hem to conſider it, and even in the Act of delivering their Cou atry 
from Oppreſſion, ſaved to the King thoſe Privileges with which 
the Conſtitution had inveſted his Station and Character. The 
Crown was not ſuppoſed then to have been rendered vacant: 
This would have violated that Immortality which the Law has 
conferred upon the King. No Charge of Criminality was then 
urged as a Ground for depoſing and driving the unfortunate Mo- 
narch into Exile: This would have ſuppoſed and objected Errour, 
from the Poſlibility of which the Law had exempted the King. 
No, Sir, ſuch was then the Delicacy. of our Legiſlature, ſuch the 


Zeal 


Aﬀſertion, The lower Courts may be unacquainted with the Subject in a public 
Point of View; for it is not very likely that the Plaint. of an injured Nation either 


Has, or ever will be ſubmitted to their Determination. The High Court of Parlia- 


ment, or a Convention of a ſimilar Nature, is the proper. Juriſdiction; and here it 
has been already more than once decided, that “a King can do Wrong.“ Let 
the Prerogative Lawyer enjoy his Maxim ſo long as he can find Authority for it in 
the Pages of Cooke, as correfted and amended by King James I. or in the Second 
Edition of a more modern Commentary on our Laws. If he means to confine it only 
to a private Interpretation, I care not; ſor it is alike to me, whether a Petition be 
granted by, or a Proceſs granted againſt, the King; fo long as the Law eſtabliſhes 


my Right, I am pleaſed — it has ee A civil Mode of demanding it from the 
e * 


A few Lines above this courtly Declamer aſſerts, That the People, at the: impor- 


tant Ara of the Revolution, were delivering their Country from Oppreſſion ; and here 
he as roundly aſſerts, that the unfortunate Monarch was depoſed and driven into Exile, 


without any Charge of Criminality. For what Purpoſe then did the People change their 

Eing, and voluntarily place another on his Throne ?—It may farther be remarked 

that he was not depoſed and driven, but that he fled, and was conſequently depoſed. 
| | 8 


© That this Delicaey of the Legiſlature is no more than a Creature of our preroga- 
tive Orator's Imagination, will be clear from the following Circumſtances : In the 
very firſt Paſſage of the Law that he refers to, in which any Mode of the Word 
abdicate oceurs, it is immediately followed by an expreſs Declaration of a Diſcontinn- 
ance in the Royal Charatter ; for the whole together ſtands thus, „ Whereas the ſaid 
late King James the Second having abdicatel the: Government, and the Throne being 
thereby vacant, &c.“ 

Such of the Lords as, in the Convention-previous to the Election of K. William III. 
objected to this Word, took it in a Senſe very different from that in which Mr. Smelt. 
underſtands it now ; they objected. to t W becauſe it did imply a Diſcontinuance; 


but 


1 


Zeal to maintain the Royal Dignity uninterrupted and pure from 
the Imputation of Blame, that the Deliberation of three Whole 
Days was beſtowed on forming and reſalviog upon the ſingle Word 
Abgication; a Word by which no Penalty was recorded to imply 
a Crime, and by which the mo diſtant Imagination of a Diſcon- 
tinuance in the Royal Character was abſolutely precluded. That 
Reverence, and the Value of that Reverence which is due to the 
Crown, was. then well, underſtood; end it was accordivgly pre- 
ſerved: The Hand of Legiſlature did not then rafhly draw aſide 
the Veil, and autborize the Subject to invade and ſean the ſecret 
Receſſes of Majeſty, . By their Act the Importance of this Max- 
im, that! the King can do no Wrong, was then acknowledged ; 

and ſuch indeed, Sir, is its Importance, that I do not heſi tate to 
atirm, That in this ſingle Maxim the only Safeguard of che 
People is contained. It is: only from the Maintenance of his 
Strength, in which the Strength of all is compriſed, that the 
Security of the People can be derived. Why then ſhould we 
endeavour te contract and diminiſh his Ability to extend that 
Protection which alone is the Liberty of the Subject? for I know 
no Senſe of Liberty but Prote ion and Security : We are in Neetl 
of his Protection: We are at this Time in a particular Manner 
in Need of his Protection: Let us rather therefore take a Courſe 


D ophpoſite 


but for, that very Reaſon it was retained by abe GR and, after the third Dayis 
Deliberation, adapted by both Houſes. 

Neither does it ſeem to have been, in any Reſpect, an Object with the Le Nature 
to maintain the Royal Dignity pure , om the Imputation of Blame : that the King had 
done, and conſequently caula do Mrung, is declared not curſorily, but in a formal 
Charge ſetting forth uyder twelve Heads, that the late King James the Seco, by 
the Affiftance of divers evil Counſellors, Judges, and Migiſters employed by him, 
did endeavour to ſubvert and extirpate the Proteſtant Religion, and the Laws and Li- 
berties of this Kingdom, iſt, by aſſuming and exerciſing a Power of diſpenſing with 
and ſuſpending of Laws, and the Execution of Laws, without Conſent of Parliament, 
&c, &c. &c, all which are utterly and directly contrary to the known Laws, and Sta- 
tutes, and Freedom of this Realm.“ 1 W. and M. 2 Sed. C. 2. Sect. 1. ,—Perbaps Mr. 
Smelt may reply to this n that the Articles enumerated in the Statute, do 
not amount to Wrong, and that the Procedure of Parliament was an upcoaſtitptionl 
Interference with the Operations of the Crown; an illegal Reſtraint on the Tnfluence 
of the King. He cannot however affirm that its ruinous Effects have been felt by a 
very late Poſterity. H 


E 
oppoſite to that propoſed ; let us confidently contribute to-his- 
Strength, and, when we have enlarged his Power, let us then 


with Humility implore, and with Gratitude receive, Protection 


from the King; for by. Protection and Security, 1 confend for Ht; 


again, the only Liberty is to be underſtood; 


Having paid much Attention to contstutiensl Objeds, 1 vin. 
now, Sir, beg Leave to give you a Part of my Experience, and 


refer you to Times when Principles of a different Nature from 
thoſe which are now. complained- of, actuated the Motions of 


Government. What were the Advantages derived to the Nation 


from the Adminiſtration of Whiggiſm? The.” Power of the King 
was then contracted within as: narrow a Compaſs as the moft_ 
zealous Advocate of the preſent Petition could deſire to contract 


it now; but were we therefore exempt from Corruption ? Were. 
the Finances of the Kingdom then directed to Objects of the 


moſt GOT public Utility? Did : Oeconomy then - preſide in, 
every 

then only the Price of National Benefits? No, Sir, the nar- 
row. n of Self aQuated. the Meaſures and Pur _—_ of the 


epartment of the State; and were National Expences 


Whigs. ; 


p Then this is an Ane fron the Adminiftration of. Whizgiſm:; for no Ad- 
vocate of the Petition ever drives to contract the Royal Power within any other Limits 
than thoſe with which it is circumſcribed by the Conſtitution ; : we muſt ſurely there- 


fore think it no ſmall Advantage that under haves, .- thele Limits were not infringed. 


* 


ir 


1 Tt would require a more extenſtve hiſtorical. Inquiry than we have Room for in 
theſe brief Notes to diſcuſs the Matter of our Orator's Queſtions. _ Suppoſing however | 


that we ſhould be obliged to make a Conceſſion, and admit that every Evil he, has in- 


ſinuated did, in ſome Degree, ſubſiſt in the moſt happy Era of our Hiftory,, yet when 
that Degree is ſet againſt the Abufes at preſent ſubfiſting, it will appear that under 


the Adminiſtration of Whiggiſm we were comparatively 'exempt from Corruption; 
that the Finances of the Kingdom were then ditected only to Objects of Public Uti- 
ity ; that Oeconomy did preſide in every Department of the State; and eyen, without 


2 Compariſon we may aver, that National Expences, inſtead of buying Ruin, were 
dien the Price of the moſt extenfir © National Benefits. | 


R 
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Whigs, and while the King was limited, we can hardly ſay that 
the Crown was not arbitrary; but its Influence was veſted then in 
the Party of the Miniſter, which leaving the Pignity of King de 
Jure to be poſſeſſed by the Perſon of the Sovereign, aſſumed to 
themſelves, and exerciſed the Office of King de Fado. Diſtinct 
from the King, the Miniſter: then conſtituted a fourth Branch of 
the Legiſlature, which abſorbed within itſelf the whole Power and 
Efficacy of the Crown. Motives only of a little, narrow, and pri- 


vate Policy in the Hour of their Proſperity actuated the Conduct of 
the Whigs, and theſe Motives have uniformly: to this Day con>- 


tinued to influence 'their contracted and ſelf-intereſted Meaſures. 
Pretexts of F reedom, when in Power, and of invaded Liberty 
when out of Confidence, have been the ordinary Inſtruments of the 
Party to acquire Popularity, and bend the Nation to their Views; 
hence Diſcontents and Jealouſies are excited at Home; hence 
he. ee of our e in. nd have. * fomented; 


and 
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This is a gogulst and not a very ingenuous Mode of # fiiting ü the Nisbonlte 81. 
tuation in which a Miniſter, as a principal Counſellor of the Crown, was formerly 
contented to ſtand : He did not conſtitute a fourth'Branch of the Legiſlature, but as. 
the King acts only by. his Miniſters, he exerciſed that third Part of the legiſlative 
Power which refftes in the Crown, and never thought of throwing the Odium of his 
Gn Miſcondact on the Perſon of the King, nor of meanly taking Shelter in that 4 
fallible Maxim that“ the King ean do no Wrong.“ The Nation knew then from 
whom to demand an Anſwer; for “ that Animal a Prime Miniſter“ was then a 
dag and. an 2 acceſſible Character; be was the e puniſhable Perſon of the 
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TY That i is; the Diſeontent proceeds nat From ü 1 „ of him who has ey 
it, but from the Perſon who, having in vain endeavoured to prevent it, points out 
the.injurious Party, and with bim alſo the Means of Redreſs. Let us for a Moment 
ſay, that all the Efforts of Oppoſition. to obſtruct the Purſuits of Government were 
_ miſchievous, and of a ruinous Tendency, ſtill Adminiſtrat ion cannot lay it to their 
Charge that they have been able effectually to. obſtruct fo much as a ſingle Meaſure. 
In Mort, then the whole Aecuſation reſolves itſelf into theſe. few Queſtions: Is. the 
Waſte of Public Money to be imputed to thoſe who have improvidently laviſhed our - 
' Freaſure, or. to thoſe who have oppoſed their Prodigality ? Is the Miſery of Ireland to 
be imputed to thoſe who reduced that unhappy Country to a State of actual Famine, . 


Or: 
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LY 
and hence the Rebellion in America grew to ſo ſtupendous a 
Height, that almoſt at the finſt it was irrefiſtable. The People 
were: che Supports an which: the / Whig Minifter » ſought to 
ſuſtain his Power; to the Ignorance and Error of the People 
therefore, the real Advantages of the Nation were to be ſacrificed, 
and the Debt, which threatened: to fink it in the End, was 
allowed to increaſe, rather than that a Miniſter ſhould hazard 
e et it 6.30 e nein d 15 123%: 


or to thoſe who oppoſed the -oppreſiive-Exertions gf Prerogatiye?, Are the Acts and 
Inſults that provoked Reſiſtance, and is the Devaſtation of America with Fire, with 
Sword, and with Starvation, and the conſequent Loſs of that extenſive Empire, to 
be imputed to thoſt who have ſquandered more than y0,000,0001. in the bloody, 
but vain Purſait.of.a:!Pepper Corn, ur to thoſe who have in vain oppoled their Prajett 
to ſubvert a Canſtituzion that wore the Image of our wn, znd farwarned them of 
the unavoidable Conſequences of attempting to enforce their tyrannous Claims upon 
the Freedom and unrepreſented Property of our diſtant Brethren? Oh, but cries our 
Orator; it is not the Meaſure complained of that we Tories aſcribe to you Whigs, 
that we allow to be our own; it is the Complaint that dares to cenſure it, and the 
conſequent Reſiſtance that has endeavoured to impede the Career of Adminiſtration for 
which you are anſwerable; but for this an univerſal Acquieſcence had conferred Suc- 
ceſs upon the Deſigns. of Government. It is not the Calamity, but the Diſcontent 
that is objected to you; you have taught the People to murmur. before the Meaſure 
of their Evils was filled up to the intended Height.—— This is the exact Amount of the 
Miniſterial Charge agaioſt the Oppoſition, to whom, without being able to lay a ſingle 


Act at their Door, they object all the evil Conſequences of their own Miſconduct; as if 


the Suhjects of their Sway required Inſtruction to groan, or as if it were natural to 
Mankind to fit down in unxeſiſting Acquieſcence beneath the Scourge and Burdens 


of ſuch oppreſſive Taſk-Maſters, till not their Sufferings, but a Narrative of their 


Sufferings, ſhall rouſe them to a Senſe and Reſentment of their Pain. If ſuch 
however be the Caſe, and that a Prompter be neceſſary to rekindle the extinguiſhed 
Spirit. O for that warning Voice” that ſhall recall it; may it ill cry aloud and 
ſpare not. Wo | 3 


J 


Here is a moſt extrordinary Aſſertion indeed. Mr. Smelt lays the Name cr the 
American War intirely upon the Whigs, and yet declares that this Deſcription of: 


* * 


Men, who were in ſuch high Fayaur at Court in the contracted, ſelfiſh, Whiggiſh, un- 


| fo rtunate, unſucceſsful Days of Gearge II. have been ſteadily excluded from Confidence 
and Power, in the liberal, viftorious, triumphant, T! ory Days of his Succeſſor. This 


granted, he will probably next allow, that the firſt Appearance of Uneaſineſs Je 2664 
the Americans was occaſioned by the Stamp-Act in the Year 1764, that their Diſ- 


content and Jealouſy were increaſed by the Act for quartering Troops in News Vork; 
and at length driven to their preſent zrre/table and lupendous Height, by the Altera- 


tion 


- 


1.7 

Py Popularity upon the Exaction of ſuch a Revenue as 
ſerve to reduce the Burden, or prevent its farther 8 
One Man, it muſt be admitted, has appeared who had Spirit 
enough to proceed; and who, without the Loſs of public Conf» 
dence, was ſufficicotly daring todraw unnumbered Millions from 
the public Purſe ; but ts. ſplendid and dazzling Glories of his Ad- 
miniſtration were accepted of as a Compenſation for whatever real 
Injury his Want of Oeconomy might draw upon the Country. 
Lord Chatham indeed filled one particular Department with great 
Applauſe, and perhaps at the Time when he was called to con- 
Auct the Affairs of this Country, he was the moſt able Perſon that 
could have been found to conduct them. We were then engaged 
in a War that comprehended almoſt the whole World, and he was 
formed to conduct a War; but to this alone his Talents were con- 
| E fined 3: 


tion of the Charter of Maſſachuſett's Bay and the Boſton Port-Bill, As none of 
theſe Circumſtances did, or ever could, have taken Place in the Reign of George II. 
How is the Aﬀertion of Mr. Smelt, who caſts the Odium of this ' moſt unfortunate 
and i nen War un the Whigs, to be ſupported ? D 


2 Our Orator, with the ttue Spitit of Toryiſm, caſts the Peaple aſide as nought-=- 
mutum & turpe pecus—and looks upon their Intereſt, their Concurrence, and Sup- 
port as of no Weight in the Scale of Government: He is much better pleaſed with eu- 
forcing their Reſpect (vide p. 10) and exa&Zing a Revenue, than he would be with gbtain+ 
ing their Confidence in Adminiftration, and their generous Support to the Crown, 
ariſing from a conſcious Conviction that their Happineſs was the great Object of the 
King's Government. Phis Oppoſition, between the Views of Whiggiſm and 
Toryiſm, puts me much in Mind of a ſimilar Contraſt between Queen Elizabeth and 
her Sueceſſor King James I. as drawn by a Man who had been very converſant in 
both of their "obo « ] have lived,” he ſays, ce to ſee the Trim of old Times, 
and what paſſed in the Queen's Days —theſe Things are now no more the ſame— 
our Queen did talk of her Subjects Love and good Affections, and in good Fruth ſhe 
aimed well; but our King talketh of bis Subjects Fear and Subjection.“— The 
Queen's Love of her People, and their Confidence in her, and the King's Wiſh to gun 
and force whatever he wanted from his People, through Fear and Subjection, had 
the ſame Effect in their reſpective Reigns, as Whiggiſm produced in the laſt, and 
Toryiſm has already produced, and till continues to produce, in the preſent. T 
A Tax,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, is a Payment grafted by Authority from Part af 
the Community for the Benefit of the Whole.“ On this tyrannica/ Definition alone 
hangs all the Argument af a Pamphlet which he has preſumed to intitle“ T axatiog 
% Tyranny,” and for which he has been enrolled or placed higher in the * 
Penſion Liſt, of which'the Nation now complains, 


* 
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fined; a ſucceſsful Field compenſated to him for unlimited Drafts- 


upon the Reſources of the Nation. In ſhort, Sir, if I may be al- 
towed the Compariſon, * Lord Chatham was formed to glare 4 
Meteor in a Storm, but by no Means qualified to conduct Finan- 
ces in the Time of Peace. And from the general Neglect. or Ig- 
porance of this particular Line of. miniſterial Duty, it is that 
we may derive the Weight of our preſent Burden, the vaſt In- 
creaſe of our National Debt: For one. of the greateſt Misfor, 
tunes of this Country is, that no. Miniſter is found ſufficiently firm 

| TRY ne 


This is another of thofe raudom Aſſertions, fo frequent in theſe Pages, unſups 
ported by Argument or Probability. A Pilot who is qualified to navigate. a Veſſel i- 
a Storm, is uſually. looked upon as equal to his Station in a Calm; at leaſt jt is pro- 
bable, that a Man who with ſo much Reputation to himſelf, ſo much Glory and Be- 
nefit to his Country, conducted her Affairs in Times of Danger and Trouble, was as 
well qualified for his Office in the Time of Peace as his Sueceſſor, unconnected, unin- 
formed, unacquainted with Buſineſs, and without the Confidence of the Nation. IL. 
It never appeared to ma that Lord Chatham's Want of. Oeconomy drew any real 
Injury upon the. Country. The National Expences under his- Adminiſtration I grant 
were very great, but then they were the Price of National Beneſits; for however 
we may fail to make Uſe of an Advantage, to have obtained it muſt in every Circum 
ſtance be eſteemed a Benefit. Till Lord Chatham's Expulſion from the Council! 
Board no Injury was pretended even- by his moſt inveterate Enemies, and the Nation 
was not even told that he had been extravagant in the Expenditure of her Revenues z 
but when he was removed the Scene extremely altered, and when the Annikilation of. 


every Advantage that had accrued from his Conduct was projected, it was then ſug- 


geſted, with no ſmal}-Diligenee, that his Expences had exceeded all Meaſure, Now. - 
J am bold to affirm, that if the Benefits he had purchaſed had been honeſtly-retained, 
England would have had Reaſon to fay ſhe had made an advantageous Purchaſe; but 
this would not have ſuited the Syſtem in its Nonage, and: therefore the Advantage was 
to be parted with to found the Calumny that might bring an Odium'on bis Admini- 
tration. Suppoſe that under the Advice of a faithful Steward I ſhould buy Land at 
thirty Years purchaſe, and that afterwards-diſmiffing him, I either commit my Affairs 
to the Conduct of an incapable-and villainous Sueceſſor, or perhaps take them under 
the Conduct of my own obſtinate Ignorance, there is a high Probability that I ſhall 
not reap the Profits of my Purchaſe, but on the contrary become a confiderable Loſer 
am I therefore to ſay that my former Servant had- betrayed my Intereſts? No; for if. 
the Tillage of my Farm had been-committed to him, my Money might have returned 
with Intereſt into my Coffers. Such preciſely was the Caſe under Conſideration : 


Lord Chatham purchaſed Territory, Naval Seperiority, an Extent of Commerce that 


<omprehended the whole World, ReſpeQ to our Country, Glory to our Arms, and a 
Patriot Pride in the Heart of every honeſt Engliſman; in hort, he lifted us up inte 
ry „ e We. We 144 te 


191 
to keep up the Taxes in the Time of Peace to the greateſt Height 


of a War. Eſtabliſhment; for. i= Mr. Chairman, I believe as a 
INES 1 thbve a. es to ſpeak my Sen . and conſcious that 
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the av glorious, Empire that had ever 1 But was ** N to cultiyate bis 
Purchafe? No; he was driven out, yet not without a tacit Teſtimony to his Merit; 
for ſo fat as his Plans could be fer into, an aukward Effort was made to carry then, 
into Execution, and to Lord Bute, his Sucbeſſot, we may attribute the Loſs dy an in- 
famous Peace of qvety Advantage that had accrued from a glorious War To Lord Cha- 
tham the Conduct of the War was committed, and every imaginable Benefit reſulted 
from the National Expence. To Lord Bute the Conduct of the ſubſequent Peace was 
committed, and every imaginable. Evil has refulted from the Miniſterial Occonomy. 
From the Hour of his Acceſſion to the Council Board, that Tide of Felicity on which 
wie had been lifted up under the Adminiſtration of his Predeceſſor, began to ebb, 
and from that. to the prefent unfortunate Period has uniformiy continued to er | 
down. In ſhort it is ta the Honour, of Lord Chatham's Adminiſtration that the ha 
Progreſs of our Decline has not, before now huxried us to-abſolute Annihilation, "To 
him alone is to be, aſcribed; that Strength which has o long ſuſtained us, againſt the 
abandoned Syftem that has been adopted and uniformly purſued ſince his Expulſion 
from the Council. Mr. Eden, Auditor of: Greenwich: Hoſpital, a Lord of- Frads, 
&c. &c. &. in his. Letters to Lord Carliſle, p. 74, ſeems to think the ſplendid and 
and dazzling Glories“ of an Adminiſtration ſomewhat more than enough to com- 
penſate for any real Injuries ariſing to the Nation from the Want of public Economy. 
For, without making any Diſtinction whatever; © the Contingencies of a great War,” 
ſays he, are the Gapariſons and Bells which, by their SMew* and Jingle, induce à 
poor Animal ;” thats is, the good People of England to Jog on <heerfully under a 
great Load,” How cheerfully then muſt the poor Animal jog on now allured by the 
numerous Contingencies of Lord North's' and Lord George Germaine's Adminiſtra- 
tion of a great War? How ſweetly muſt the Capture of our Weſt-India Iſlands by 
the French; of Penſacola by the Spaniards; of · our Armies by Wholeſale by the 
Americans, jingle in-her Ears? How gloriouſly capariſoned muſt ſhe feel beneath the 
enforced Re volt and irreeoverable Loſs of thirteen/ once flouriſhing Colonies abroad, 
and a joint Poſſeſſion of the Britiſ Channel entered into laſt Summer by the French 
and d ? In. ſhort, there is hardly a Quarter of the Globe in which ſome ſimilar 
Contingency of our great War has not taken Place to jingle at the Ears, and by its 
Shew to elevate the Pride of the poor Animal, and induce it to accept of them as © a 
Compenſation for-whatever veal. Injury rene enn of Ceonamy may draw 
up OLGA * e. R 


. One of the mighty domeſtic Evite of a W War-Eflabliſhment is the benen 
Load of our Taxes; but this, ſays Mr. Smelt, proceeds from the not preſerving our- 
ſelves always in a State of Defence, but ſuffering the extraordinary Charges of a haſty 
Preparation to add their Weight to the Expences. that are naturally incident to a War. 
As. theſe. haye been heretofore taken together, they appear to give the true Significa- 
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my Motivet are the pureſt. and the beſt, 'T will ſpeak my Mind to 
the Face the flouteft | Hifſer ef them all) ;—if in the Hour of 
Peace, Sir, I ſay, there ſubſiſted ſufficient. Foreſight in Admini- 
tration to look forward towards the Exigencies of War, we ſhould 
not then be taken unprovided ; for thus, Sir, Proviſion might be 
made againſt the Day of Danger, and we ſhould not, in the very 
Hour of preſſing Neceſlity, be obliged to purchaſe every requiſite 
Article at the moſt exorbitant Prices. But ſuch was the Delin- 
quency of thoſe Men who were then entruſted with the Conduct 
of our Affairs, that if the late War had broke out only. two Years 
later than it did, even out of the decayed Fleet, which I ſaw my- 
| bis Br. ſelf 


tion of © the greateſt Height of a War- Eſtabliſhment;“ fo that here the Evil, and 
its Cauſes, are tated together; and now what is the Cure? In brief it is thus pre- 
Fcribed by our Orator : Finding the Amount of a War- Eſtabliſnment for a few 
Years beyond your Strength, perpetuate the Burden, and then you may labour under 
it alſo at a Time when no Neceſſity ſubſiſts; admit no Reſpite to the Purſe of the 
Nation, but anticipate your Ruin in the Time of Peace, that you may not leave it 
For a War to inflift.” Such is the Logic of our Oratbr, and ſuch the Conſolation he 
would afford to our preſent Aufflictions. | 7 H 


* In how glorious a Light does a Compariſon place the Conductors of our Naval 
Affairs on the preſent Tory Principles. From the Adminiſtration of the Whigs, thus 
repreſented by our Orator, his Majeſty himſelf acknowledged from the Throne that 
he received the Navy the principle Article of our natural Strength in ſuch good 
Condition as to give him much Satisfaction, whilft the Fleet of France is weakened to 
Such a Degree, that the ſmall Remains of it have continued blocked up by my Ships 
in their own Harbours,” Nov. 16, 1760. And now, without recurring to the Tranſ- 
actions of the preceding Year, or the liberal manly Meaſures adopted by Government 
in Conſequence of them, what was the State of the Navy in the Year 1779? Our 
Fleet indeed was not blocked up in our own Harbours by the Ships of France and 
Spain, for they were driven not only out of them, but out of the Channel . itſelf; 
while our natural Enemies, yo longer oppoſed by our natural Strength, rode trium- 
Phant in the Britiſh Seas, ſnatched from us the unprotected, the abdicated Sovereignty 
of the Ocean, and inſulted the Shores of England without Reſiſtance. The neglect- 
ed State of Plymouth was then ſuch that it paſſed Credit, and the Improbability of the 
real Fact was perhaps inſtrumental to the Safety of that important Station; for France 
could not have believed it incapable of oppofing her Attacks; ſhe could not indeed be- 
Heve that there did not ſubſiſt there a ſingle Ram-rod to charge a ſingle Gun againſt 
her. The Serapis and the Counteſs of Scarborough can teftify the Care that was 
taken of the Northern Seas but if Ships of greater Strength were ſent to guard our 
Yorkfhire Coaſts, other coaſting Counties of the Kingdom might have poſſibly expect. 
ed the ſame Attention from the Admiralty,” H 


1 { 
ſelf at Plymouth, we ſhould not, Sir, have had fit for Service 


more than a /ing/e Ship in twenty; we ſhould not even have poſ- 
ſeſſed a * that had been capable of . 


5 Such were the Fruits of a Syſtem in which-the King was to be 


controlled, and in which his Influence was to be contracted; 


Aud now, Sir, if the Nation labours under a Series of Misfortunes, 


is it to the Influence of the King that they are to be imputed ? 
No, Sir, Experience, and that. State of Facts which I have juſt now 


laid before you, incontrovertibly demonſtrate,. that it is only to his 


Want of Influence they can juſtly be aſcribed; it is only from his 
not having Power enough that our Miſeries ariſe. It is true that 
the Party which has occaſioned our National Misfortunes have been 
ſteadily excluded from Confidence, and denied any Share in that 
_ which they have long. endeavoured. to centre entirely in 

themſelves; they have nevertheleſs unhappily retained ſuffeiene 
Power to deceive and * to exaſperate the Nation againſt their Go- 
vernors, to ſow the Seeds of Diſcontent, and even to call together 
the People here to aſſiſt them in making Refiſtance to the only 
Power from whence their Safety can be derived, and to charge 


againſt the Influence of the Crown thoſe Calamities of which 


themſelves are the only Authors. Ves, Sir, I repeat the Aſſer- 


The Abolition of the Miniſterial Character is here obvioufly the Aim of our Ora- 
tor, who, ſpeaking from behind the Veil, aſſures us that that Species of Royalty to 
which the Exercife of the executive Power is uſnally delegated, is an Obje& of his 
Maſter's Ambition; and that the King de Jure is deſirous himſelf of'being that Kin 


de Facio which the Minifter'is here Armed to have hitherto been. Whether is ĩt e. | 
by Mr. Smelt that on the Abſorption of the Minifter's Perſon into that of the King, 
the Royal Character ſhall beſtow Impeccability upon the Minifter, or the Minifterial- 


Character Reſponſibility upon the King? The former, we apprehend, would be im- 
poſſible; for this Nation, when ſufficiently irritated, will find out the criminal Coun- 


tellor of the Crown; and the latter, may Heaven defend us from the Neceſſity of 


ever beholding again —and yet to one of theſe the Claims- of Mr. Smelt moſt indiſ- 
putably tend“. | : Fa R 


b If thie Vocifiration of an oppoſing Party can be productive of ſuch violent Ef- 


eds, to afford Cauſe for this Wannen is a ſufficient Ground of Complaint, and 


2 Redreſs 


> 
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tion, and again aver, that not from the Crown, but from the 
People themſelves it is that the Calamities of the Nation proceed; 
that not from the Crown, but from theſe Slaves of Selfiſhneſs 
and Party it is that our Evils have derived their Original: In 
every the minuteſt Tranſaction the Zeal of Party and corrupt At- 
tention to little private Intereſts appear, I know no Man that is 
exempt from their contemptible Influence; nay, 1 verily believe 
that I may, with Truth, affirm, there does © not fabfift on this 
Day a ſingle Patriot in the Nation; no not one: And if I may 
uſe a Compariſon which I once remember to have heard made by 
a Gentleman, and which is lamentably applicable to the preſent 
Occaſion: Britannia, Sir, who once proudly raiſed her Head 
«< 1bove the Nations of the Earth, and held one even Courſe : 
« Britannia in better Days the Parent and the Nurſe of Heroes, 
© now but the putrid Carcaſe of herſetf,” gives Birth to a nauſe- 
cc ous Brood of Reptiles that owe their Exiftence to her Diſſolu- 
« tion, that only in Corruption can find their proper Nouriſh- 
« ment, and each of which crawls on in its own different Way.” 


Lord Orford, who, by the Means of Party, Tong directed the 


Councils of this Country, and who was conſequently converſant 
with the Spirit of Party, pronounced, as the Sum of his Expe- 
rience, That all Men had their Prices; and in this Opinion I am 

inclined to believe, that his Lordfhip did not judge much amiſs ; 


fer 


To this Rule ſo very general we muſt ſurely allow that Corroboration which all 


general Rules are ſuppoſed to derive from an Exception. Have we not already been 


Witneſſes to the glowing Fervours of our Orator's own Patriotiſm, on which I dare, 
venture to affirm he does not mean to clap either the preſent univerſal Negative, or a 


| ſubſequent excluſive Monopoly as an. Extinguiſher? If fo, this general Rule muſt 


equally affect the Claims of the Monopolitt. — 2915 R 


4 As the Whigs are intended by this Appellation their Concurrence was not upon 
Sale, for it was PR y in the Miniſter's Poſſeſſion, and conſequently. Lord Orford 
founded his Maxim on the Venality of another Party that he was forced to buy. 
T hoſe Principles, which Monteiquieu has aſcribed to deſpotic States, may reaſonably 
be aſcribed to the Advocates of Delpotiſm in free State and if Lord Orfotd there- 
fore intended to conſine his Maxim within the Limits of his Experience, which could 
only have extended to the Priends of Saver y, J am inclined too to believe with Mr. 
Smelt, that his Lordſhip did not judge much amiſs II 
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for ever ſince my own firſt Entrance into Life, I have obſerved 
the corrupt Influence of Party- Spirit which has deſcended. even 
to the Election of Coroners, but has uniformly refuſed to act at 
all, unleſs ypon the narrow e of Self. 8 
1 ebuiinber! Sir, a Time, not many Vears ſince, when this 
County was called together upon another Occaſioa; and from 
what J recollect of the Tranſactions of that Meeting, and from 
what 1 now ſee of the Diſpoſitions of the preſent Mecting, I find 
that in this Room it can blow both Hot and Cold, Nine Years 
ago, vir, the Influence of the King was not confidered as the Ori- 
ginal of the Grievance complained of, his Power was then looked 
up'to as a Remedy which the Conſtitution had provided for what 
was called an Infringement of the People's Right of Election; 
he was then conſidered as worthy of ſome Re Tu and Deference, 
1 | | | and 


That the Diſſolution of Parliament is a Part of the Prerogative Royal, no Man 
has ever attempted to deny: To put this into Exerciſe was therefore the Demand of 
the People, who conſidered their Delegates to have miſrepreſented them and betrayed their 
Truſt.— To grant and to appropriate their own. Money, and conſequently to ſuper- 
intend and control its Expenditure, is the undoubted Privilege of the Commons of 
Great-Britain: The Exerciſe of this they commit to other Hands, and from their 
Depuries have a Right to expect a ſtrict Attention to the Diſcharge of this great Duty. 
This they accordingly demand, and require that they ſhall preſc1 rre their Truſt undi- 
miniſhed, and as large as it was originally committed to them. How then does a 
Deſire that the King ſhall exert an acknowledged Prerogative argue againſt the Pro- 
priety of his being chicks in his Encroachments on the Rights, the Freedom, and 
the Property of the People? Where the Repreſentatives of che People were the Cri- 
minal, the proper Mode of Application was adopted, a Petition was preſented to the 
King—AND REJECTED |-—Where-the Influence of the Crown by its unconſtitutional 
Increafe i is the Criminal, the proper Mode of Applicaticn is adopted, a Petition is pre- 
ſented to the Commons Hand ? But what is here the Conduct of qur 
Orator, whoſe Wiſdom 1s, no Doubt, an Illumination from the Splendors of Ma- 
zeſty? While he cries out «© there was a Time when the King was thought worthy of 
your Reſpect,“ dees he not call to Recollection that there was a Time when we were 
only thought worthy of his contemptuous Diſteſpect? A Lime when we aſked and 
he refuſed ? And does he thence infer that we ſhould again renew (nay even Irregu- 
larly renew) our humble Application to the ſame Hand From which we have already 
received no better Treatment than a diſdainful Repulſe? If this be his Deſign, his 


gracious Maſter will have but little Reaſon to app-aud the Addreſs of his Advocate, 
who 
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ind was accordingly called upon to diſſolve a Parliament for ex+ 
pelling and excluding a Man whoſe private Character there does 
not ſubſiſt a Mouth ſo foul as to vindicate : But what is now 
the Caſe? The Superiority that was then acknowledged is now 
reſcinded, and the King is ſubmitted to that very Power, the 
Exiſtence * and Continvance of which was formerly confeſſed. to- 
depend ſolely upon his Royal Will and Pleaſure ; he was then 
implored to exert his Prerogative, and to inflict the Penalty of 
Diffolution upon a delinquent Parliament; whereas, on the pre- 
ent Occaſion, Parliament is to be implored to control and reſtrain: 
the Expences and Influence of the King, Are theſe Things 
conſiſtent, and with what Face ſhall we now directly aim at re- 
ducing the Authority we then appealed to, under the Subjection 
of the very Body over which we then acknowledged its legal 
Extent? Our own Act, Sir, has borne Witneſs to the juſt 
Prerogative of the Crown, and. ſhall we now ſtand forth © an 


Example of Violence offered to the Power that is veſted in the 


King by our Conſtitution ? The Eyes of the whole Nation, Sir, 
are turned upon the Reſolutions of this Day; we cannot. there- 


- fore 


who has only brought forward an Argument that militates againſt the Inference he 
deſires to have drawn, and, inſtead of a conciliatory Tone, has uſed only the diſſuaſive 
Tropes of Contumely to exaſperate the Mind of every Auditor againſt the Object of 
his Purſuit ; who declares that no Patriot Motive had ever actuated the Meaſures of 

any Individual preſent, and that in a former Day the Exertions of a flaviſh ſelfiſn 
Crew were only in Support of an abandoned proſtigate Man, whole private Character 
is however all he aims at, conſcious that the Obſtruction this Gentleman once gave 


to the unconſtitutional Influence of the Crown, had rendered the public Character of 
Mr. Wilkes ſuch that there ſubſiſted no Ear fo foul as with any Patience to hear it 
aiperſed. N R. 


% Remember,” fays Charles I. A. P. 1626, to his remonſtrating Commons, 
s that Parliaments are altogether in my Power for their Calling, Sitting, and Diſſo- 


lution ; and therefore 2s I find the Fruits of them, Good or Evil, they are to con- 
tinue, or not to be.“ G. 


E We have happily ſtood forth an Example, but not of Violence: We have ſtood © 
forth an Example of Moderation, and I truft ſhall continue ſo to do, If it has bred: 


Terror in the Breaſt of any Perſors in Power, they derive it from a Miſapprehenſion 
G 


of our Intentions, —or a perfect Apprehenſion of their own. 


N 
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Fore be too much guarded againſt: the Conſequences of what we 
are about to do. Oh!] let the probable Effects of an Attempt to 
ſhift the Balance of our Conſtitution alarm your Caution; inter- 
poſe yourſelves in Behalf of Ages yet unborn, and avert that 
melancholy Train of National Misfortunes that muſt neceſſarily 
attend upon a popular Encroachtnent on the Power of the King;; 
to this alone it is that the Petition before you tends: Let me 
therefore beſeech you by evety Obligation that can influence the 
Lover of his Country to reject it; from every Principle of public 
and private Intereſt let me warn you to reject it; from that 
Loyalty and Affection that is due to the moſt gracious and amiable 
Prince, at this Time engaged in the arduous Conduct of a War the 
moſt juſt that ever was entered into, let me prevail upon you to re- 
ze the Petition, and let us ſeek for the Redreſs of our Calamities 
from Means in our own Power to carry into Effect. Let Reforma- 
tion begin with the Body of the People; let it proceed from the 
Source from which our Calamities proceed ; let us not impoſe upon 
ourſelves, or be deceived into an Opinion, that it is a Zeal for the - 
public Welfare that has prompted the Meaſure propoſed ; it is not 
in the Leaders of the People that ſuch a Zeal is to be found; no, 
Sir, the Influence of private Ambition actuates their Conduct; 
the diſappointed Purſuit of Emoluments, that, while conferred on 
other Men, are made the Pretext for their ſeditious Murmurs, is 
the real and genuine Amount of their Grievances. It is not 
from thoſe of whoſe Corruption we even now complain that 
we can hope to receive Redreſs, why therefore demand it from 
their Hands? From the King alone it is that we may look for 
it with Propriety; for beſides that he is the only Power on 
which the Conſtitution directs us to rely, if there be a Patriot in 
this Country he is now upon the Throne : The King, Sir, is not 
only the firſt, the greateſt, and the beſt, but, I am ſorry to ſay it, I 
believe he is the ox x Patriot in this Country. But it is yet mote 
E e 


Xe © 


7 I did not obſerve, when Mr. Smelt delivered theſe Words, that any Perſon at 
the Meeting ſeemed to queſtion the Arduouſneſs of the War; but I believe be may 
| himſelf remember ſome Intimations from every Quarter of the Room that its Juſtice 
was pretty generally thought to be rather problematical. : R 
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immediately from ourſelves that we ſhould” ſeek for the Ad 
vantages that we are now purſting by ſuch inadequate Means. 
The Body of the People is corrupt; the Principles of the Elec- 
| tors are corrupt; let them return to Virtue, and chooſe for their 
1 Repreſentatives diſcreet and diſpaſſionate Men, ſuch Men as ate 
| recommended to their Choiee by the Writ of Election, for theſe 
alone are the legal Means of checking unconſtitutional Influence, 
and ſecuring the Liberties of this Country. Their Danger does 
not proceed from the Quarter that is ſtruck at by the Petition, 
which is a Meaſure much more likely to prove fatal to them 
than any of which it complaias. But, good God, Sir, on what 
"Miſtake concerning our Conſtitution do we found an Application 
to the lower Houſe of Parliament, to make the King accountable - 
«to their Authority for the Manner in which he ſhall chooſe: to 
diſpoſe of the Money that has been granted to him? Under 
what Error do we call on them to inveſtigate the Influence, to 
control the Power, or to interfere with the Exerciſe of the 
Power of the King? On what Grounds can the Petition to the 
Houſe of Commons pretend to Propriety? On this Opinion alone 
it can be grounded, that the King is the Servant of the People; 
but this Opinion is not founded in Truth; it is a narrow, a little, 
and a mean Idea; the King, dir, is not the Serrant of the People; 
eve nie net 101 70 ls anni M tithe - 
i Our courtly Orator carries the Doctrine farther. than even King James 1, * : 
felf, who, in a Speech to Parliament, ſays, * I do confeſs, when | have done and 
performed all that in this Speech I have promiſed, inutilis Scrous fun. Inutile, be- 
cauſe, when I have done all I can do'for: you, I do notlung but that Lam boutidto - 
do: and that I am a Servant is. moſt-true; for a righteous King, maſt kuo himſelf go 8 
de ordained for his People, and not his People for him; wherefore I will never be 
1 aſhamed to confeſs it my principal Honour to be the great Servant of the Common- 
1 wealth, and ever think the Proſperity thereof to be my greateſt F elicity. © 5 
1 | ; What are we ta conclude from. this moſt extraordinary Aſſertion ? Ihe Dean of St. 
1 Patrick's, Dublin, declares. that “ the belt Prince. is, in the Opinion. of wiſe Men, 
only the greateſt Servant of the Nation: Not only a Servant to the Public in general, 
j hut, in ſome Sort, to every Man in it.” From this Doctrine he infers the bounden 
'F Duty of a King to protect his Subjects in Liberty, Property, and Religion, tp re- 
1 ceive their Petitions and to redreſs their Grievances. But the King is not the Servant 
of the People, crizs Mr. Smet. What now becomes of the Conſequencet deduced 
| | e A n ee 9 2 On? 
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Be is! their Soul he is the Soul of the Conſtitution; from him 


and him alone the Conſtitution deriyes its Energy; from him 
alone the Operations of the State derive their Efficacy; he is, Sir, 


the Life, the Soul, .the very, Exiſtence of the Conſtitution ; and 
ſhall, we then endeavour. to abſtruct his Operations, and ſue for a 
Reſtraint to he put upon the very, Principle. of our, political Life? 
No, Sir, we-ſhall, I confidently. truſt, ,adopt,.a wiſer and a more 
conſtitutional Courſe ;,, we ſhall rejeQahe Petition ſo-1ll, calculated 
to Progukh inge eee Lensft. 10 hs State, a Petition 


7 
- . 4 - » d f? 7 " : 4 0 * 
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Sivife? Are we then fairly ep tbet be King-is ROY that he i is REA by 
any Bond of Duty to'his People, and nad Protection, Attention, and Redreſs ate 
but the diſcretionaty Condeſcenſions of, Royal Benignity? Our Anſwer is ready: 


* hey. are our Rights, not only natural, but legally ſecured to us * a glorious Re- 
volution, D * Mie g | 8 


- wy It were larded . u nn of enn, for fol ſobline an 
Aſlſertio Mr. Hume will afford it his Sanction.—! Mr. Hobbes has Te that 
64 15 7 I habet pote/tatem Civitatis ANIMA: %.“ Leviathan, Cap. 21. Aud 
let it not be thought that Mr. Hobbes intends by this Deſcription any other Poſſefſor 
of Power than the unlimited Monarch himſelf.— God forbid but our Money were 
yours, and at ydur nacontrolled Diſpoſal,” ſays Biſhop Neil to King James I. « You 
are the Breath of our Noftrils.” And King Charles I. the happy Iſſue of whgſe 
Reign has inconteſtibly proved the Value of his political Maxims, t eſteemed himſelf 
the F ence and Soul of the Engliſh Government,” Hume's Hiſt of G. Brit. An. 1629. 
If however Mr. Pym ſhould happen to be right, who ſays that a Parliament is that to 
the Commonwealth which the Soul is to the Body, „what Harm is likely. to ariſe 
from keeping the Faculty of that Soul from Diſtempers ?” But without Enquiry into 
its Eſſence, or examining whether the Soul of our Body politic” be the King, the 
Parliament, or, as Hooker affirms, „the Law,” we may till venture to pronounee 
that whatever it be, the Prayer of the Petition is directed to its Preſervation. If, 
with Mr. Pym and Mr. Locke, we ſhall ſay that “ the Legiſlative is the Soul that 
gives Form, Life, and Unity. to our Commonwealth,” ies Salvation may conſiderably 
depend upon removing from it the Means of Temptation.— If with Mr. Smelt, and, 
no Doubt, with Dr. Fucker; we agree to confer that Character upon the King, 
A fiery Soul, that working out its Way, 
Might fret the Pigmy Body to Deeay, 

ought to be controlled in its ruinous Efforts to burſt from its corporeal Tenement ; 
and may perhaps find its Preſervation, and Deliverance from Evil, beſt ſecured by a 
falutary Check to that unconſtitutional Influence, which might at length effect its 
eternal Partition from the Body. See Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, Book I. Sect. 10. 
The Parliamentary Hiſtory of England, Vol. 8, p. 427. and Locke's Eſſay on Go- 
vernment, Sec; 212. G 
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only calculated, by Encroachments on his juſt Authority, and wich 
the Language of Complaint; to inflict ſtill farther Anxiety upon the 
benevolent: Heart of our gracious Sovereign, in an Hour when he 
is on every Side ſurrounded by the moſt arduous Difficulties. Tb 
theſe it is not che Part of dutiful and affectionate Subjects to add, 
but on the contraty to contribute our utmoſt Endeavours to extri- 
cate him from them; to the Petition framed for ſuch Purpoſes 
therefore as this propofed for our Adoption, I wilt on theſe Prin- 
Ciples for ever oppofe myſelf. Let us unanimouſly join to reject 
it, and, in the Place of an unconſtitutional Application to Parlia- 
ment, ſubſtitute an Addreſs to the Throne expreſſive of our Loy- 
alty to the beſt of Princes, our unlimited Confidence in the Wiſ- 
dom and Firmneſs of his Adminiſtration, our Zeal to contribute 
our whole Strength to the Support of his Government, and our 
determined Reſolution to co-operate with ſuch Meaſures as his 
paternal Wiſdom ſhall judge fit to be adopted for the Mainte- 
' nance of our Conſtitution and the Defence of the State. It is only 
{ſuch a Meaſure as this, Sir, that ought to be adopted by the pre- 

ſent Meeting, and while I reprobate.the Petition, it is only to 
_ ſuch a Meaſure as this that I am ready to contribute. my , moſt 
' hearty Concurrence, IA ating 
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